THE  REBUILDING   OF   LONDON
that for more than twenty years it had been known to those in
authority, and that determined efforts had been made to bring
about an improvement. During the period from 1649 to ^54
the Common Council had done its utmost to check expenses
and to increase revenues. It had investigated abuses and tried
to abolish them, and it had sought for new sources of income
and tried to tap them. Inspired in part by the political and
religious ideas then dominant, it had even struck at the
patronage of the Mayor and Sheriffs. This was the heart of
the problem. Mayor and Sheriffs between them disposed of
the most valuable offices in the administration of the city. The
rich attornies of the sheriffs' courts, and the humble meters of
onions, fruit and salt, alike helped to swell their revenues.
From the solicitor and the comptroller of the chamber to the
City workmen, by sale or by tribute, they received money
whenever those offices changed hands.1 The increase in the
activities of the city were thus reflected in their receipts, and
they were compensated for a century long drop in the value
of money by sources which adjusted themselves to meet it.
The City, by contrast, had an income which could only be
altered by very slow degrees. In face of the rise in prices and
the increase in the work demanded from it, it was more helpless
than its own chief officers.2 Hence, when Puritan and demo-
cratic ideas3 coalesced with financial urgency to generate
reforms, all types of reformer looked on patronage as their chief
enemy. They attacked it in the spirit of the Root and Branch
Bill, and for a time they were successful. But permanent
success could only be obtained if sufficient funds could be
1 They did not receive anything from the few offices which were either elective or
in the hands of the court of Aldermen or of Common Council. The chamberlain and
the bridgemasters, for example, were elected.
3 The coincidence of the reforms with the generally accepted date for the end of
the rise in prices is interesting, though fortuitous.
8 John Lilburne's tracts *London*s Liberties in Chains* and *The Charters of
London, or the Second Part of London's Liberty in Chains* (1646) are excellent
examples. The law and the scriptures are there drawn into a fierce denunciation of all
who tyrannically deprive the citizens of their rights. The Aldermen were to be sub-
jected to annual election, and the Mayor,, Sheriffs, Aldermen and officers of the city to
be chosea by the whole body of the freemen.
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